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the real object of philosophy" (p. 14). Now if all of this be true, one might 
appropriately ask whether science and philosophy, especially the latter, are 
worth the pains. Of course the author does not mean, literally, what he seems 
to say; if one reads him carefully, one discovers that he is only interpreting 
the Hegelian view that truth is to be found not in perceptual or factual exist- 
ence as such, but rather in the existential world when it is interpreted by 
thought. But his manner of expressing this view is, to say the least, un- 
fortunate; just such expressions have heretofore brought us into endless con- 
fusion, and aided not a little in bringing idealism into disrepute. Certainly, 
the least one could do, if one will write after this fashion, would be to define 
exactly what is to be understood by a 'fact.' In answer to this criticism, 
Professor Macran might justify himself by calling attention to what he says 
later: "A primary fact is the starry heavens as a multitude of twinkling 
lights out there above me; a scientific fact of physical nature ... is the 
astronomical system of celestial bodies" (p. 87). But it is evident that the 
term 'fact' is used here in two entirely distinct meanings; the author himself 
immediately urges that "no two representations could be more diverse than 
those two representations of the stars" (ibid.). And it is also evident that, 
while the science of astronomy denies one of these facts, it as certainly asserts 
the other. To say that science busies itself with the denial of the fact is not 
very enlightening unless we are told what a 'fact' is and what its 'denial' 
involves: the most that can come of this is misunderstanding. And the same 
holds with double force of philosophy. 

The translation of the Subjective Logic is followed by a Note on the Contrast 
between the Hegelian and the Popular Conceptions of Formal Logic (pp. 
285-295), and a Note on Hegel's Theory of the Syllogistic Figures (pp. 296- 
303). The explanatory notes (pp. 304-315) will prove of assistance to one 
unfamiliar with the Hegelian terminology. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Le Ginie Littiraire. Par les Drs. A. Remond, Paul Voivenel. Paris, 

Felix Alcan, 1912. — pp. 304. 

The authors of this work, being specialists in diseases of the mind, have 
undertaken to prove a sensible thesis (long ago upheld by Charles Lamb), the 
sanity of true genius. The first chapter is one of general orientation. The 
next five respectively deal with (Chap. 2) the necessary information on anat- 
omy and physiology, (Chap. 3) the physiology of language, (Chap. 4) genius 
in music and mathematics, (Chap. 5) verbal and sensory associations, (Chap. 
6) attention, dreaming, and inspiration. The body of the work is concerned 
with anomalies of inspiration — the effect of alcohol, for example, on the produc- 
tivity of Hoffmann, Poe, and Verlaine; the action of hashish, cocaine, and 
opium on various writers; the interference of bodily illness, as in Leopardi, 
and the like. We have here a veritable gallery of literary portraits of diseased 
and wayward men of the second rank, some of whom might have been of the 
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very first but for the disturbing influences which our authors seek to explain. 
The wealth of references makes an index of names desirable; luckily, this 
feature, so often wanting in French publications, has not been neglected. 
There is also a Bibliography, in two sections, of 354 titles; if one may judge 
from the 209 entries under 'Literature,' the authorities employed are generally 
excellent. 

The main interest of the authors, as shown in the concluding chapters, is in 
the relation of the sexual impulse to literary genius and artistic production: 
given the native ability, mens sana in corpore sano is the prime condition of 
literary excellence. The underlying thought is nothing new, being at least 
as old as Plato; but it is presented in a new light, with all the emphasis of 
modern Continental writers, Freud and the rest, upon the identification of 
human impulse as a whole with one particular form of it. So long as we 
remember that such an identification is metaphorical, perhaps we are safe 
enough. Yet, one may think, a more tasteful and philosophic way of repre- 
senting the problem of genius would be to label it, 'the artistic impulse and 
its regulation.' 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

Philosophie de la Pratique Economie et Ethique. By Benedetto Croce. 

Paris, Librairie F61ix Alcan, 191 1. — pp. vi, 371. 

The practical philosophy expounded in this work is an application of the 
general principles developed in the author's Philosophie de I'Esprit. The 
general standpoint is that of an immanent or objective idealism of the Hegelian 
order. Reality is conceived not as absolute or eternal reason, however, but as 
a universal life, unfolding its possibilities in time. This idealism is divested 
of all theistic or religious implications and interpreted altogether in terms of 
evolution, reality being identified with the process of development in which 
infinite possibility is continually being transformed into infinite actuality, 
and unity is being achieved through the overcoming of multiplicity, a unity 
which directly resolves itself into multiplicity again in order to attain a higher 
and more perfect unity. 

The dialectic of universal evolution finds conscious expression in the activity 
of volition, which is the ground and source of man's practical life. The human 
will is both determined and free — determined in so far as it is the product of 
definite historic conditions which constitute the situation of a given individual, 
and free in so far as the action of the individual not merely repeats or reproduces 
its historic antecedents but adds, or may add, something new, an original 
contribution, to the given situation. Thus necessity and freedom reciprocally 
condition one another — freedom is the necessary outcome of actual existence 
while this in its turn represents the products of previous achievements of will. 
But freedom may fail of expression, a prey either to the resistance of brute 
fact or the waywardness of arbitrary caprice. These two hindrances to 
freedom are really the same and, being the negation of will and therefore of 



